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necessity exists," he wrote, " wisdom will teach us to submit to it with the
best grace possible;" and on his recommendation George consented to see
Shelburne. The earl, however, maintained that Rockingham had a prior
claim to the honour of forming a government; but George was so strongly
prejudiced against the marquis that he ignored the advice, and for a moment
hoped that Gower might be persuaded to succeed North. That plan failed:
there remained no alternative but to accept Rockingham as prime minister.

The new ministers took up office firmly convinced that George would double-
cross them, and their relations with the king were influenced by that suspicion.
That George had little confidence in Rockingham and his friends is certain :
at the same time his behaviour towards them was scrupulously correct; and
before the administration was a month old Charles Fox could inform a friend
that " the king seems in perfect good humour and does not seem to make any
of those-.difficulties which others make for him." They were determined,
however, to do three things : first, end the quarrel with the colonists; second,
limit the influence of the crown; and third, effect a rigid economy in the various
departments of state. But the intentions of the ministry were seriously
impaired by the jealousies of the ministers. The two secretaries of state,
Shelburne and Fox, failed to work harmoniously; and Rockingham's refusal
to bring in a measure of electoral reform, so vehemently advocated by him
and his friends when out of office, laid the administration open to the charge
of political dishonesty.

Rockingham's death on ist July 1782 brought the rivalry of Shelburne and
Fox to a head. The latter, knowing full well that George would never accept
him as prime minister, manoeuvred to insinuate Portland into that office; but
Shelburne had taken the precaution to secure the royal confidence, and he
was invited to become Rockingham's successor. In the belief that his with-
drawal would compel Shelburne to come to him cap in hand Fox sent in his
resignation ; and he was bitterly disillusioned when not only were no overtures
made to him, but when he found that few of his friends followed him into the
political wilderness.

The chief plank in the platform of the Shelburne administration was the
recognition of American independence as a part of a general peace settlement.
His political opponents, the chief of whom was of course Charles Fox, argued
that the recognition of independence should precede the peace to be made with
France and Spain. When the preliminaries of the peace came before parlia-
ment Shelburne's policy was immediately challenged, and to everyone's amaze-
ment North joined the ranks of the opposition. His argument was that the
government could have secured more favourable terms: that they had not
done so was a proof of incompetence. In the Commons the defence of the
government's policy was ably undertaken by the young Pitt; but the forces